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THE DIVERSE CATHOLIC 
POLITICAL POSITIONS 


T IS very much to the point, in introducing the 

theme with which we are here concerned, to re- 
call a meaningful and suggestive proverb which tells 
us that “bishops are made out of men” (“de los 
hombres se hacen los obispos’). To this we might 
add, with as much or more reason, so are the other 
ecclesiastics, as well as the secular leaders and mem- 
bers of the political groups and parties who invoke 
the inspiration of a religious confession or proclaim 
their intention to sally forth in the name of the 
Church and her institutions. For all—including, on 
the other hand, congressmen, cabinet ministers, mili- 
tary leaders, professors, artists, laborers, believers or 
non-believers—all are first and foremost MEN .. . 
men of flesh and blood, as Unamuno used to say. 
Men and... women, not to overlook the misnamed 
“weaker sex” which participates so justly and ac- 
tively today in all the fields of political and cultural 
life. All are primarily human beings, in their great- 
ness and their misery. 

The proverb means that if the man, the human 
subject, is blond or dark, intelligent or mentally lim- 
ited, of good or bad disposition, etc., then the ec- 
clesiastic, or the civil or military leader who is made 
up of this human subject will have these same at- 
tributes. 

“But,” one could argue, from a certain theological 
point of view, “you forget the Grace of God, which 
changes and improves human nature.” 

I would answer that I do not forget it, but neither 
do I forget other elementary principles of Christian 
doctrine, as follows: 1) that God’s Grace does not 
destroy human nature, and 2) (this is more impor- 
tant) that man, precisely that man of whom the 
bishop or any other ecclesiastical or secular personage 
is composed, is endowed with the terrible privilege of 
free will and has, in consequence, the possibility of 
rejecting God’s Grace or of losing it. The icon- 
ography of the Middle Ages, saturated to the mar- 
row by Catholic doctrine, offers abundant illustra- 
tion of this fundamental precept. Monks’ hoods, 
tonsures, and bishops’ miters appear on the path to 
the Inferno and in its very flames, as though this 
were an every day occurrence; and Dante, in his 
Divine Comedy, was not sparing with spectacular 
examples of monks in purgatory. For that matter, 
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what meaning could be given to the condemnation 
of the faithless and despondent old hermit in the 
great religious drama of Tirso de Molino other than 
that he, too, had lost God’s Grace? 

Then someone could retort, “But the Church is 
holy!” 

I would respond: Agreed! I would be the last 
to deny that. But the very same teachers who reveal 
this truth take care to specify that, although the 
Church is holy, many of its members can be and, in 
fact, have been and are sinners. And one does not 
have to be a great theologian to know that the ec- 
clesiastic or lay members of the Church, aside from 
being sinners, or even when they are most virtuous, 
may slip, from time to time, and completely miss 
their mark. This is especially relevant to temporal 
and terrestrial matters, which are what concern us 
here.* But even without sinning or making serious 
blunders, the Christian leaders and members of po- 
litical groups and movements can and do act without 
finesse, allowing themselves to be carried away at 
times by their own temperaments. For they too are 
men of flesh and blood. 


I believe that we may draw three successively 
linked conclusions from all that has been said. First, 
that the Christians, isolated or in groups, with or 
without public office or function, may reveal innu- 
merable variations, even to the point of marked con- 
trasts. This is especially true in the temporal order 
(that is, beyond the unum necesarium). Secondly, 
that all of these variations may be perfectly legiti- 
mate and explicable, but they may also be quite 
the reverse, that is to say reproachable, even repre- 
hensible. Third, that although we must expect to 
encounter these varieties and contrasts, we have, at 
the same time, the right of preference among them. 
This is due not only to the errors of some, but also 
because we, in ourselves, may have good reason for 
our own predilections. 


The informed know that the Church remains above 
these discussions. One belongs to her or not (or one 
belongs invisibly as do all just, righteous and well- 


1 “Une oeuvre faite en état de grace et comptant pour le 
royaume des cieux, peut ne rien valoir techniquement, po- 
étiquement, politiquement, philosophiquement.” (Ch. Journet: 
L’Eglise du Verbe Incarné, Vol. 11, page 1002 note 2. 








meaning spirits, eager for goodness and truth, wher- 
ever they may be found), but an elementary honesty 
obliges all to know what the Church is and, above 
all, not to confuse or identify her with some of her 
own members, singly or in groups, no matter how 
highly placed or outstanding they may be. This dis- 
tinction is particularly important where temporal 
matters are concerned, and in a special way when, 
on whatever terrain, mental and moral miseries 
abound. 

A greater and only too frequent folly has been 
that of compromising the Church in the immense am- 
bit of the disputable, which is open and dedicated to 
the legitimate and free discussions of human beings, 
where the most diverse theories may be frankly dis- 
cussed without dogmatic pretensions, and where, at 
times, no light is shed other than that provided by 
the passing criteria of chance, tact, and common 
sense. 

Thus the diversity of action which Catholic in- 
dividuals and groups have displayed throughout his- 
tory can be explained. The right to choose that which 
is good, intelligent and opportune, or else that which 
seems preferable to us, is established. 

We believe, then, that the moment has come for 
us to respectfully offer our own predilections for cer- 
tain deportments and positions, for the consideration 
of anyone interested in these matters, regardless of 
his or her own religious or political convictions. And 
I would like specifically to address myself to my dear 
compatriots, particularly to those who believe that 
the defense of religion exacts a fierce and harsh in- 
transigence, even in the political terrain, and, on 
the other hand, to those who, with unfortunate re- 
ciprocity, think that one can never talk with the 
Church as they consider it to be composed of boor- 
ish and ferocious intransigents. Both the one side 
and the other seem to be quite unaware of the degree 
to which each is responsible for the attitude of their 
opposites, with as much damage resulting to religion 
as to the liberty and dignity of man. 

To return to our own preferences. In general, the 
Catholics of France and of Italy are among them. 
I say this, of course, without wishing to interfere in 
any way in the free choice which the citizens of 
those two countries have the right to make with _re- 
spect to the Catholic political parties. But that which 
inspires our confidence and impels us to emphasize 
those examples as being worthy of careful attention 
and imitation is that, at the present time, the French 
and Ithlian Catholics defend their faith through spir- 


itual and cultural means exclusively. Tyranny, legal 
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or physical compulsion, or any of the other systc- 
matically intimidating procedures are absolutely ex- 
cluded from the sphere of religious controversy, to 
say nothing of politics. Isolated abuses may occur, 
but they are the exception. The Catholics of France 
and, in a similar way those of Italy, accept those 
religious and political methods which, in the apt 
phrase of Don Luigi Sturzo, are called the “methods 
of liberty.” An atmosphere of tolerance and democ- 
racy and of ideological controversy is very much 
to their taste (with the exception, of course, of the 
cave-dwellers who survive in all places as curious 
museum pieces); and they would die of shame if it 
should be demonstrated to them that they were util- 
izing state or social power in order to forcefully de- 
fend their own political or religious credo, or to 
strangle that of their adversaries and dissenters. 

The Italian Christian Democrats, the party for 
which the immense majority of Italian Catholics have 
repeatedly voted, defends the Republican Constitu- 
tion (approved on December 22, 1947) with inde- 
fatigable loyalty. This is a democratic and liberal 
constitution, specifying a representative and strongly 
parliamentarian government. It includes articles such 
as the following: 

“All religious confessions are equally free before 
the law. Non-Catholic religions have the right to 
organize in accordance with their own statutes.” 
(Art. 8) 

“Individual liberty is inviolable . . . all physical 
or moral violence exercised toward persons who have 
been subjected to restrictions of their liberty will be 
punished.” (Art. 13) 

“Everyone has the right to the free profession of 
his religious faith . . . to propagate it, and to the 
private or public practice of his cult as long as it 
does not involve rites contrary to good customs.” 
(Art. 19) 

“Everyone has the right to freedom of expression, 
in writing or in any other method of diffusion. The 
press may not be subject to official orders or to 
censorship.” (Art. 21) 

“All adult citizens, both men and women, have 
the right to vote.” (Art. 48) 

“All citizens have the right to free association in 
political parties in order to contribute, by democratic 
methods, to determination in national politics.” (Art. 
49) Etc., etc. 

It is interesting to note that the Christian Demo- 
crats, always the strongest party in Italy and the ma- 
jority party since April 1948, has shared its power 
with socialists, liberals and traditional republicans. 
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(In Italy, since the Risorgimento, to be liberal or 
republican does not have precisely a clerical savor 
nor the weakness of intransigence.) Nevertheless, no 
serious frictions or irreparable schisms have been 
produced between the Christian Democrats and their 
collaborators and adversaries. It is true that recipro- 
cal accusations of clericalism or anti-clericalism, or of 
intransigence and incomprehension, have been ex- 
changed, and there have been quarrels, not so much 
over the principles themselves as over the method 
of applying them. 
Political-religious questions and discussions cer- 
tainly exist—there can be no question about that. But 
tragedies do not occur in that terrain, nor are they 
even conceivable, nor, for that matter, is there the 


slightest foundation for fears of clerical dictatorships | 


or grave or irreducible incompatibilities on religious 
grounds, even among the most opposed of factions. 
It should also be made clear that although many 
Italian Catholics are not adherents of the Christian 
Democratic Party, they are adherents of the demo- 
cratic liberal principles and they vote for the parties 
that invoke those principles. 

I presume that that elite of spirituality and culture, 
that vanguard of Catholicism which exists in France, 
is sufficiently well known; I do not know if it is 
sufficiently appreciated. I can do no better than to 
quote some words pronounced by the Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of Paris, Monseigneur Feltin, on the occasion 
of a mass celebrated in the French National As- 
sembly, last November 17, 1954: “The Church is 
a veritably human city and it is located on the 
temporal plane, and at the same time on the spir- 
itual plane; but it has as its own proper mission the 
assurance of the eternal destiny of man. Its specific 
role is of a spiritual order: the establishment of the 
reign of God, and the salvation of all mankind. It is 
not charged with the temporal organization (amen- 
agement) of the terrestrial city. The members of 
the Church can and should contribute actively to this 
organization. But the Church leaves to its sons on 
this terrain of temporal realizations and technical so- 
lutions a wide latitude and a true freedom of 
choice. . . .” 

How could one help but prefer positions and de- 
portments such as this, which are similar to others 
in Switzerland, Germany, or Belgium, especially when 
we compare them to the iniquities, the blunders, the 
levities and the cowardliness of other unfortunate 
countries? . . . But that opens a new and harsh 
chapter. 

(To be Continued ) 
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THE STATLER INCIDENT 


ON DECEMBER 29-30, the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese held its 
36th annual convention at the Statler Hotel in New 
York. At these meetings, academicians exchange their 
pedagogical, linguistic, and literary wares in the 
form of scholarly papers read at the various sessions. 
The third and last speaker at the literary session 
on December 29 was Juan R. Parellada, Cultural 
Counselor (Consejero Cultural) of the Spanish Em- 
bassy. By custom, only scholarly papers are read, 
submitted in advance to the chairman nearly always 
by individual professors. But this year the Chairman 
of the Literature Session, L. Lomas Barrett, invited 
Sr. Parellada, undoubtedly in order to vary the 
program. 


The printed program had announced that Sr. Pa- 
rellada would speak on “Escritores espanoles de hoy” 
(“Spanish Writers of Today”). The speaker began 
his address in English, however, by announcing that 
he would instead narrow his topic to “The Influence 
of William James on Unamuno.” By way of further 
preface, he platitudinized in perfect English to the 
effect that his paper was symbolic of the ties between 
the Spanish and American people. His paper was 
most elementary. Almost strictly biographical, it did 
not substantiate his case for “influence.” 

The fireworks began when the speaker sat down 
and, according to custom, the topic was open for 
discussion. In native Spanish one gentleman directed 
some rather pointed questions to Sr. Parellada, one 
of which was categorically whether or not Unamuno 
was now in great disfavor with the Spanish Church. 
The diplomat avoided a direct answer, finally to re- 
ply that only God can decide ultimately who is 
right in such matters. From the back of the room, 
another native speaker of Spanish indignantly fired 
questions concerning the well-documented event in 
1936 when, at Unamuno’s inauguration of the school 
year at Salamanca, one of the Caudillo’s generals 
publicly insulted the rector with “;Muera la inteli- 
gencia!” (“Down with intelligence!”) Sr. Parellada 
denied this version of the incident and substituted 
another. The questioner angrily accused him of ly- 
ing. An undercurrent could be heard in the audience. 
The meeting was suddenly adjourned. Sr. Parellada, 
with set face, made a hasty exit. 

The incident in itself is not of vast importance. 
Yet one aspect of it was healthy: there will be no 
more Fascist speakers at AATSP conventions. 








THE STRATEGY OF FREEDOM 


E American philosopher Sidney Hook makes 
a just distinction in one of his articles between 
what he calls the marxist heresy, and the commu- 
nist conspiracy. In a free society, he says, everyone 
has the right to dissent, but no one can deny the 
State its right to defend itself from an international 
conspiracy directed by a foreign power which utilizes 
a seductive ideology as a means to attain its ends. 
It seems to us, however, that Professor Hook has 
not delved to the heart of the matter. 


The strategy of freedom, when confronted by to- 
talitarian aggression in general, includes two differ- 
ent although complementary groups of tactics: first 
of all, the defensive measures that a free State can 
adopt without negating its own nature, and secondly, 
an ideological offensive, designed to dislodge the 
enemy from its bulwarks, or at least to retard its 
patently corrosive effect. Let us examine the first 
group. 

We will begin by stating categorically that the 
democratic State must take great care not to deform 
its own intrinsic nature by unconsciously imitating 
the tactics and principles of the adversary, and there- 
by become perverted into a totalitarianism itself, 
simply under a different name. In the fight against 
communism, negation of the communist system 
must always be preceded by a positive affirmation 
of the principles of freedom; only the latter justifies 
the former. As Sidney Hook himself has put it: 

“The Hitlers and the Francos, also, are anti-Rus- 
sian and anti-Stalinist, but they are not anti-totali- 
tarian, as they do not reject concentration camps and 
organized political terror; on the contrary, they sup- 
press cultural freedom and all the other freedoms. 
Whatever the differences between Hitler and Stalin, 
they certainly were not based upon their relative re- 
spect for the dignity of man. In all that pertains 





FERNANDO VALERA, Spanish wnter and author- 
ity on international affairs, was one of the first in- 
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portant study of Moses Maimonides. 
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to the values essential to a free society, the similari- 
ties between them were far greater than the differ- 
ences.” 

Mannes Sperber has defined the nature of rivalry 
between dictators brilliantly. It is, in brief, that the 
principle “the enemy of my enemy is my ally” does 
not pertain to totalitarian regimes of different types, 
because they are not mutual enemies, but merely 
competitors for a common goal: the complete immo- 
lation of the democratic freedoms. The argument 
that tries to justify alliances with the minor des- 
potisms of the west against the menace of the colossal 
despotism of the east is, therefore, fallacious, immoral 
and self-defeating. Freedom only negates itself if it 
fights the totalitarian heresy with any but freedom’s 
own tactics and weapons. 

But then, it will be asked, how, in the name of 
freedom, can we consistently deny freedom to the 
totalitarian conspiracies, which they in turn abuse 
for the avowed objective of undermining the founda- 
tions of democracy and ultimately destroying it? 

At this point it seems to me most opportune to 
recall the sad object lesson of Republican Spain. 
Only ingenuousness or political inexperience can 
explain how the leaders of that period could have 
identified their respect for constitutional freedoms 
with the inhibition of the powers of State. They per- 
mitted a brazen plot against the country to incubate, 
and tolerated or ignored the existence of conspirators 
of first one totalitarian extreme and then the other, 
who, by arising and gaining control of the vast peace- 
loving, liberal and republican majority, ended finally 
by leading the country to ruin and devastation in the 
most cruel, barbarous and unnecessary conflagration 
of its history. 

This, then, was an illuminating demonstration of 
the important need to distinguish between the two 
kinds of freedom. Freedom in the ethical and meta- 
physical sense, or free will, the very essence of man’s 
moral being, is one thing; but the exercise of political 
freedoms and privileges is quite a different matter. 
They are philosophically derived from free will, and 
presuppose its existence, but they do not contain it 
altogether. Freedom in the transcendental sense is 
inherent in the specific and permanent nature of 
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man; but in the political sense, freedoms emerge 
when the law defines them, and when authority 
regulates and protects them. 

Thus, for instance, it is beyond question that all 
men have the same right to believe in God, and to 
worship Him freely. But the official religious free- 
dom for which the early Christians made such sub- 
lime sacrifices and for which the wars of the Refor- 
mation were fought, was not established as a political 
freedom until the day on which the laws decreed 
that every being has the right to worship the God 
of his choice in the cult which he freely chooses; 
and only until legal authority determined to pro- 
tect the temples—all the temples—so that the be- 
lievers—all the believers—could pray, without fear 
of the aggression of fanatics or iconoclasts. 

Freedom, in the political sense, must be founded 
on an order, a law and an authority. The greatest 
weakness of liberal philosophy, derived from the per- 
nicious influence of Rousseau’s naturalism, consists 
in the identification of liberty with anarchy. Proud- 
hon had already exposed the reasons why commu- 
nism, in practice, results in the oppression of the 
vigorous individuals by the amorphous masses; an- 
archy, on the other hand, results in the enslavement 
of these masses of weak and defenseless men by a 
despotism of the strongest individuals. Anarchy means 
freedom only in the chimeric world of Rousseau, the 
sire of modern revolutionary mythology, according 
to whom there is a free, natural order which has been 
supplanted by civilized society, engenderer of hierar- 
chies, laws and slavery. But in reality it is this na- 
tural order which brings slavery, misery, ignorance, 
violence and war. It is to save mankind from these 
horrors that civilized society has created, step by step, 
freedom, abundance, justice, science and peace: in 
other words, the relative civilization that we enjoy 
today. It is evident that law and authority must be 
endowed with the mission of defining the limits of 
individual action and of regulating them equitably, 
if men are to enjoy their freedom. 

And this brings us to the totalitarian parties. They 
are the political groups whose avowed objective is 
the illegal and immoral seizure of power by subter- 
fuge and force, in order to suppress the freedom of 
other men and other parties. In some cases, as with 
the Bolsheviks in Russia or the Falangists in Spain, 
they are a bold and violent minority who seize the 
reins of state by an act of treachery and force. In 
other cases, as with Mussolini’s Fascists and Hitler’s 
National Socialists, they subvert the mechanisms of 
democracy in order to obtain their power, by ex- 
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ploiting a transitory majority opinion. This procedure 
in itself is less reprehensible than the other, but once 
entrenched in power they usurp it indefinitely, violat- 
ing the very foundation of democracy, which must 
not be confused with the despotism of a transient 
majority. Democracy, as Aristotle taught twenty-four 
centuries ago, consists in the constant intervention 
in the affairs of state of all citizens, with equal rights 
and equal freedom. Thus sovereignty is vested in all 
the citizens all the time, not merely in the majority; 
the proper function of the majority, however, is to 
exercise the deciding vote within the limitations im- 
posed by respect for law and established customs. 

The strategy of freedom must pertain to the de- 
fense of liberal civilization from these illegal totali- 
tarian parties, whose objectives and practices include 
the most reprehensible of all crimes: the seizure of 
power by the use of force, the suppression of man’s 
heritage of freedom, and the establishment in power 
of an oligarchy; and, in consequence, the unleashing 
of an era of rebellions and internecine wars in which 
man’s highest ideals are trampled on and the most 
noble attainments of civilization are lost. Thus the 
strategy of freedom cannot be limited to a sporadic 
defense of one society, American or other, against 
the communist conspiracy in the service of Moscow. 
It is a far deeper and more permanent problem. 
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ATENEO ESPANOL IN MEXICO— 


Dr José Luis de la Loma, Secretary General of the Ateneo Espafiol de 
México, has been kind enough to answer questions put to him by Ibérica con- 
cerning this organization founded by the Spanish emigrants living in Mexico. 


When and how was the Ateneo formed? 
LITTLE over five years ago, a few Spanish Re- 


publicans in exile in Mexico formed a group 
called “Friends of Las Espanas” in order to help sup- 
port this interesting literary review. We soon felt that 
some organization was necessary which would stimu- 
late Spanish cultural activities, and from this nu- 
cleus grew the idea of founding an Ateneo which 
would ‘follow a course similar to that of the Ateneo 
in Madrid, making allowances, naturally, for differ- 
ences imposed by a scarcity of resources and our 
position as exiles. Another group of exiled intellec- 
tuals, at the head of whom was Ceferino. Palencia, 
had had the same idea, so we all united to transform 
the idea into reality. On the 4th of January 1949 
the constitutive Assembly of the organization was 
established, its statutes were approved, and the first 
Board of Directors elected, under the presidency of 
the distinguished surgeon, Dr. Joaquin D’Harcourt, 
who still presides over the institution, having been 
continually re-elected for subsequent terms. On the 
16th of March of the same year, the premises of 
the Ateneo were dedicated and the formal activities 
of the organization began. 


What are its objectives? 


These are clearly defined in the statutes: to defend 
the tradition of Spanish culture, publicizing it and 
making its true significance known; to facilitate 
every means of expression of this culture and to en- 
courage its new manifestations; to strengthen the 
bonds of solidarity of Spaniards in exile, as a ve- 
hicle for the diffusion of Spanish culture, classic and 
modern, and as a means of assisting the birth of 
new values; and, independent of all specific political 
partisanship, to assist in the liberation of the Spanish 
people and in the establishment in Spain of a re- 
publican regime based on liberty and democracy. 

One of the fundamental aims of the Ateneo’s or- 
ganizers was to enlist in its work all varieties of 
Spanish emigrants who were seeking for a way of 
working together for a common cause, regardless of 
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differences of political opinion. This idea is well ex- 
pressed in the following words from President D’Har- 
court’s inaugural speech, in which he formulated the 
present character of the organization: 

“The Ateneo Espanol de México is not an ivory 
tower in which a few of us are shielding ourselves. 
On the contrary, our most fervent desire is that all 
those who are spiritually restless; who have an un- 
satisfied intellectual curiosity and an eagerness for 
individual and social human improvement will co- 
operate with us in our tasks.” 


Does the Ateneo have a political character? 


Of course, but its political activities have trans- 
cended all party differences and included men whose 
ideologies were in conflict, but who had defended 
the Spanish Republic and helped to support it from 
1931 to 1939. The political activity of the Ateneo 
defends the cause of the Republic and attacks, with 
all the means at its disposal, Francoism and Falang- 
ism which chain, stain with blood, and betray Spain, 
against the legitimate interests of the Spanish people. 
Nothing more, and nothing less. In addition to this, 
we have the greatest respect for all ideologies com- 
patible with the Republican ideal. 


Is the Ateneo directly active in the political field? 


Since its foundation the Ateneo has been attentive 
to all the problems which could affect the cause of 
the Republic and has lent its voice on many occa- 
sions in defense of the Republic’s interests. Moreover, 
with the same end in view, it has frequently organized 
public functions for the purpose of studying the great 
Spanish political problems, at times with debates 
among the participants. Furthermore, on several oc- 
casions, it has invited personalities prominent in Re- 
publican politics, and representing a wide range of 
viewpoints, to explain their points of view publicly. 
This year, in events of this type, we have heard in 
the rostrum of the Ateneo the President of the Basque 
Government, Don José Aguirre, and the President of 
the Government in Exile, Don Félix Gordon Ordas. 
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Upon what economic basis does the Ateneo 
depend? 

Exclusively on the modest dues that its members 
pay monthly. The organization does not have any 
subsidy nor entry fee of any other kind. Nevertheless, 
a careful administration enables it to carry on a 
dignified existence and maintain a strict equilibrium 
between its income and its expenses. 


How does the institution function? 


A Board of Directors controls the activities of the 
Ateneo, and half the membership of the Board is 
changed each year by an election of the General 
Assembly of Members. Various divisions exist within 
the organization whose Secretaries are voices on the 
Board. One of these, the division of Medicine, is a 
continuation of the old Ateneo Ramon y Cajal, which 
joined the Ateneo Espanol de México after its forma- 
tion. The other divisions are those of the Plastic Arts, 
Science, Physics, Mathematics, Literature, Political 
Science and Philosophy, Theatre and Film, and Mu- 
sic. Each section plans and organizes its activities, 
with the voluntary cooperation of interested members. 


What have been and are its most important 
activities in the cutural sphere? 


It is difficult to answer this question in a concise 
manner. Since its foundation the Ateneo has spon- 
sored more than 500 cultural events of the most 
diverse character: expositions of paintings and sculp- 
ture by Spanish artists and artists of other national- 
ities, individual lectures or courses of lectures on defin- 
ite themes, concerts, film programs, and _ theatrical 
performances. 

In addition to these events, systematic courses have 
been offered in literature, in the Spanish language, 
and in Spanish history. At the present time, Prof. 
Rubén Landa is conducting a course in Spanish His- 
tory, in 24 lessons, covering the period between the 
15th century and the present era. 

The Ateneo has also sponsored various competitions. 
First, a short story competition, with an award to 
the Mexican writer, Sr. Granguillhome, for his story 
“Pepa Martinez’; then a competition in poetry, dedi- 
cated to Pedro Salinas, which was won by Leopoldo 
de Luis, the Spanish poet living in Madrid; and 
there are pending two other competitions, to be 
decided by their respective juries: one of theatrical 
works, and another of works on legal themes which 
was convoked in commemoration of the centenery of 
the institution of the teaching of Law in Mexico. 
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What character and importance has the library 
of the Ateneo? 


We have, for today, a relatively modest library 
whose stock scarcely exceeds 5,000 volumes. Its merit 
is that it has been formed exclusively from donations 
of books made by members and by a few publishing 
houses. It has been our aim to collect all works 
published by Spaniards in exile, a project in which 
circumstances favor us. So we have constantly re- 
quested all Spanish writers to send their books to 
our library, and we now repeat this request through 
Ibérica. 

We try also to receive all papers published by 


Spaniards in exile which are then made available to 
members for reading. 


Has the Ateneo a relation to Mexican intellectual 
and cultural life? 


Of course; one of the purposes of the organization 
is to promote this relation. Among the members of 
the organization are outstanding representatives of 
Mexican and Latin American culture, and included 
as Honorary Members of the Ateneo are such eminent 
figures as Don Alfonso Reyes, Don Isidro Fabela, Dr. 
Manuel Martinez Baez, Don Jests Silva Herzog, and 
the ex-President of Venezuela, Don Rémulo Gallegos. 
Before them were the poet, Dr. Enrique Gonzalez 
Martinez, and the novelist, Don José Ruben Romero, 
both of whom unfortunately are no longer with us. 

The cooperation of Spanish and Latin American 
intellectuals has great interest for us, as much from 
the point of view of cultural progress as from the 
no less important point of view of political relations 
between Spain and the countries of Central and 
South America in the future. 


What are the future projects of the Ateneo? 


These will depend upon the plans which the mem- 
bers of the organization are themselves continually 
setting up in our annual assemblies, and upon what 
the future constitutent directors judge convenient in 
view of circumstances. But we feel that the exper- 
lence acquired up to now will justify the continu- 
ation of the work of the Ateneo under patterns sim- 
ilar to those which have been guiding its activities, 
that it may continue to serve the cause of Spanish 
culture and that of the Republic and the supreme 
interests of the Spanish people. 


Mexico, January 1955 








NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 


By Bart Allan 


What about the Spanish people? 


‘Two POINTS stand out in the whole program 
of United States assistance to Spain, and these 
points bear heavily on the most recent developments. 
(1) Point one bears on the recognition of the hard 
reality by both State Department and Pentagon that 
unless it is possible to nurse along and assure the 
good will of the existing dictatorship all the U.S. 
agreements with Franco are likely to be so much 
waste paper. This fact was expressed rather bluntly 
by Defense Secretary Charles Wilson at a press con- 
ference last year when he said, apropos of Spain: 
“Unless you have the other man’s good will you have 
nothing.” The fatal defect of this program which 
the Washington policy makers do not appear to see, 
is that it takes no account of gaining the good will 
of the Spanish people. 

(2) The first point of gaining the good will of 
the dictatorship rather than of the people interlocks 
with the second point, which is: The various kinds 
of assistance offered to Spain are entirely in support 
of the military program. If economic assistance is 
likewise involved it is not because of any altruistic 
design of helping the people to better their lot. It 
is entirely for the purpose of promoting the military 


program. 


This is revealed in the official definitions of the 
various kinds of assistance rendered under the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as set forth in the report 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee: 

(a) Military assistance. “This is primarily in the 
form of military end items and training, and is ad- 
ministered by the Department of Defense.” It in- 
cludes all kinds of “hardware,” that is, guns, artillery, 
tanks, pipelines, “development of weapons of ad- 
vanced design . . . administration of the military 
program,” air fields, and so on. 

(b) Direct Forces Support. Another form of mil- 
itary assistance: “common use” items such as cloth- 
ing, rations, petroleum products and medical sup- 
plies that can be used by both civilians and military. 

(c) Defense Support. “This form of aid can be 
callgd indirect military assistance in that it contrib- 
utes to the maintenance of military forces by shoring 
up our allies economies to the point where they can 
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the Mediterranean Fleet called Franco’s Spain “a 


afford the necessary size military establishment. This 
type of aid is akin to the former economic assist- 
ance ... but differs from it in its objective of mili- 
tary strength rather than economic recovery.” 

It is under these three heads that U.S. dollars are 
now being expended in Spain, and it will be ob- 
served that these redefined types of assistance under 
the Mutual Security Act are also redefinitions of the 
aid extended to Spain under the bases agreements 
of September 1953. 

Lest there be any doubt of this, it was spelled 
out before the House Appropriations Committee by 
Dr. D. A. Fitzgerald, Deputy Director for Opera- 
tions, when he testified: 

“The whole Spanish program is, of course, di- 
rectly related to our interest in military bases in that 
strategic territory, and the economy program is to be 
substantially for the purpose of supporting on the 
economic side the costs of the Spanish economy which 
will be involved in that base construction program.” 

Foreign Operations Administrator Harold E. Stas- 
sen further emphasized this when he outlined before 
the same committee the character of commodity as- 
sistance to Spain: ““They are short of wheat, so we 
are selling them $20 million worth of wheat, in re- 
turn for payment in pesetas. We will use these pe- 
setas for building our Air Force and Naval bases 
during the next couple of years. . . . We have used 
agricultural products in place of dollars at every 
chance we could in 1954.” 


Buttering up Franco 

It is the desire to curry the good will of Franco 
that explains a number of recent developments. This 
buttering of Franco began even before the bases 
agreement was signed. While these negotiations were 
still under way, Vice-Admiral John H. Cassidy of 
vital link in the lifeline of peace and freedom in 
Europe.” Ambassador James C. Dunn rode to see 
Franco in a gilded carriage escorted by Moorish 
cavalrymen, and said that friendship and cooperation 
between the United States and Spain formed ‘‘an im- 
portant bulwark in the defense of our common civil- 
ization.” Dunn, the State Department’s chief trouble 
shooter, now goes to South America to be succeeded 
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in Spain by former Governor Lodge of Connecticut. 
Lodge is brother to the chief American delegate to 
the United Nations. There is speculation in Wash- 
ington as to whether his appointment is not intended 
as a step toward easing Spain into the United Na- 
tions. Franco, who wiggled his way into UNESCO 
nearly two years ago, has his heart set on UN mem- 
bership. 


In this connection there is the speech in New 
York on December 16 by the new Spanish Ambas- 
sador, Jose Maria de Areilza, urging UN member- 
ship for Spain as one of the “key countries” of Eu- 
rope. Needless to say, this is one of the Ambassador’s 
chief preoccupations in Washington. 


The Marriage Question 


The desire to obtain the good will of the Spanish 
dictator also explains the unusual agreement be- 
tween the United States and the Franco setup where- 
by American citizens are made subject to canonical 
law on the question of marriage. Cardinal Spellman, 


whose political activities in Washington are consider-. 


able and whose autographed photograph adorns the 
offices of a number of senators, is generally con- 
ceded to have been one of the chief promoters of the 
pact. It has come under attack from all sides, par- 
ticularly from such Protestant leaders as Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam of the Methodist Church, and Dean 
James A. Pike of the New York Episcopal Cathedral. 
Dean Pike also took note of the anxiety to please 
Franco when he said, “We are quite willing to sell 
down the river one of the reasons for which the na- 
tion was founded, because we are afraid of some 
friction in our diplomatic relations with Spain.” 


The failure of the Franco regime to live up to 
its promises thus far in the matter of land transfers, 
as noted elsewhere, is one of those omens of friction 
which are causing anxiety. 


The Washington Post has fired a broadside against 
the marriage agreement. It doubts “the wisdom and 
propriety of the American military and diplomatic 
officials in making the U.S. government a party to 
the enforcement of these canonical statutes,’ and 
says the agreement raises serious constitutional ques- 
tions. The Pentagon had obviously wished to hush 
up the matter. But now that it has come out the 
Pentagon, clearly alarmed at the criticism, has ex- 
plained that the agreement is still subject to review. 
There are good indications that it will be headed 
off in the end. And then what? 
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Could Franco visit the U.S.? 


These broadsides against “playing footsie” with 

Franco may cause the State Department to think 
several times when it comes to agreeing to the visit 
of Franco to Washington, with the prospect of his 
being a guest of the President. Franco has his heart 
set on such a visit, and the visit of his daughter to 
Washington last year was part of a plan to pave 
the way for it. Franco himself has boasted in a 
speech of the singular good fortune of the United 
States in having a general as president, because gen- 
erals know best how to govern a country. However, 
one should add, in fairness to President Eisenhower, 
that he must find such remarks by Franco very em- 
barrassing. He certainly does not think that the U.S. 
needs Spain’s kind of dictatorship—or any dictator- 
ship whatever. But the question of Franco’s visit is 
being industriously pushed in Washington. As The 
Washington Post put it a few days ago: “Though 
there has been no official comment on the possibility 
that Spain’s Generalissimo Franco also will be a guest 
of the President and Dulles this year, informed offi- 
cials say privately that chances of such a visit are 
good.” 
- Such a visit would doubtless backfire—be contra 
producente, as the Spaniards have a habit of say- 
ing—for it would be sure to turn the spotlight on 
the Franco dictatorship once more. One doubts 
whether, in view of the protests aroused by the mar- 
riage agreement, the State Department will risk more 
and greater protests by permitting it to take place. 
The politicians, too, would probably be smart enough 
to advise the President not to make such a political 
blunder. 


Frequent joint naval maneuvers between the 
United States Sixth Fleet and the Franco Navy is 
one of the decisions reached after the recent visit to 
Spain by Admiral Robert B. Carney of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 


The Base Program 


HE Spanish bases program is running into an as- 

sortment of troubles. The overshadowing and 
most disturbing snarl is the acquisition of land for 
the 600-mile pipeline and the installation of landing 
strips. This is so serious that it has already held up 
construction and added to the costs of contracts. 
Despite the promises of the Franco regime that the 
American government would have clearance for all 
land required under the bases agreement, the titles 
have not been forthcoming, and a Congressional sub- 








committee which visited Spain a few weeks ago re- 
commends that no work be carried forward until the 
necessary land has been handed over title-free to the 
American representatives. 

This difficulty is the responsibility of the Spanish 
regime. The second difficulty is our own—or rather 
that of the Navy. The same Congressional committee 
found the construction of bases, which has been 
turned over to the Navy, so bound up in red tape 
“that positive action should be taken to keep this 
project from being an auditing instead of an engineer- 
ing construction job.” In other words, the Navy is 
imposing so many bookkeeping restrictions on the 
contractors that they have balked and virtually de- 
clared that the conditions imposed are impossible. 

Another source of dissatisfaction on the part of 
the prime contractors is the fact that they have not 
yet been given “definitive contracts” setting forth 
with precision the kind of work to be done and the 
cost. Instead, architects and engineers are operating 
under “letters of intent” which leave uncertainty 
about the final contracts. As the report of the sub- 
committee put it, the contractors are “dangling along 
at the end of letters of intent,’ and they have not 
received their fees for more than a year. 











Land Acquisition Problems 


The first difficulty touching land came when sub- 
contractors moved in on the Torrejon project near 
Madrid. They brought in their equipment and per- 
sonnel to build an airstrip. The work depended on 
utilizing an adjacent gravel deposit. Then they dis- 
covered that the right to use the gravel had not yet 
been obtained by the Spanish officials and they could 
not go ahead until this had been settled. So the work 
is being held up. 

As a result, the subcontractor is in the position of 
having a claim against the American government for 
relief because of the delay and the added cost to him. 
“Tt is a most unfortunate situation because it con- 
ceivably could increase the costs very considerably,” 
the subcommittee reported. 

Much difficulty is foreseen in laying the pipelines 
which will have to cross a variety of agricultural 
areas owned by many different persons. Construction 
bids should not even be asked for until the land is 
obtained, says the report. 

The land acquisition question pops up again in 
the case of the Naval projects at Rota, near Cadiz. 
Here the problem is complicated because many new 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Reports from Our Correspondent in Madrid 


Interview at "Las Cabezas" 


IFTEEN days before the interview held on De- 

cember 29 between Franco and Don Juan at “Las 
Cabezas” the Madrid weekly, El Espanol, published 
an open letter to “Don Juan Lopez y Lopez (in Eng- 
lish, to “John Smith”), insulting the pretender to 
the throne of Spain, Don Juan de Bourbon. We re- 
call that several weeks before the so-called “munici- 
pal elections” the Falange organ, Arriba, had also 
printed insults to the Bourbons. When we interrogated 
some outstanding Falange members about this atti- 
tude, they responded that these insults were inspired 
by the belief that, in reality, they were in accordance 
with Franco’s usual politics of the “double play,” 
and that Franco continues to depend on the Falange. 
Other Falangists, among them Fernandez Cuesta, ap- 
peared less optimistic. 

In military circles the interview between Don 
Juan and Franco was received with satisfaction. 
They say it is very probable that Franco conserves 
the Falange as his cadre, but that he will change the 
command. But for the moment what we observe is 
that all the diplomats, functionaries, military leaders, 
doctors, professors, etc., are members of the Falange. 
It wouldn’t be very difficult for Franco to encounter 
among them men of opposing political opinions and, 
when the moment is ripe, order them to cry, “Long 


live the King,” or “Long live the Republic,” or “Long | 


live communism.” 

Not a single one of Franco’s ministers had the 
slightest forewarning of the interview with Don Juan. 
The monarchist sympathies of Ruiz Jimenez and 
Martin Artajo being so well known, it is being said 
about them in Madrid that “If they had any pride 
they would have resigned after what Franco has 
done to them.” 

Diverse theories are being proposed from one side 
and the other about the effect that the “Las Cabezas” 
interview might have on Franco’s internal policies. 
But they are all nothing but rumors. The only per- 
son who knows Franco’s true intentions is Franco 
himself. 


A New Law is Passed 

On December 15, 1954, a new law was read with 
great solemnity and unanimously approved by the 
Spanish Cortes. The substance and effect of this law 
was that henceforth the legal name of the six-day 
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old first grandson of Generalissimo Francisco Franco 
would be Francisco Franco y Martinez, not Francisco 
Martinez y Franco. 

As Esteban Bilbao, Chairman of the Cortes, be- 
gan to read the new law, the cabinet ministers re- 
spectfully arose in unison from their blue bench, and 
remained standing until he had concluded. No one 
cracked a smile. ‘Two of them, however, lowered their 
eyes, and it seemed to us that they, at least, had 
some sense of the ridiculous nature of the situation. 
These two ministers were: Martin Artajo, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and the Count of Vallellano, Min- 
ister of Public Works. 

While we watched this farce, we could not help 
recalling the stories about the ruthless tearing out of 
leaves containing the birth registrations of innumer- 
able Spanish Republicans from. the public record 
books. 


Base Construction retarded 


We hear that Washington is beginning to show 
signs of impatience over the delay in commencing 
the Spanish base construction work. Here, no one 
knows anything. However I have heard from a re- 
liable source that Admiral Perry, who has been put 
in charge of the base construction operations by the 
Pentagon, has expressed his displeasure since his visit 
to Madrid in December. It appears that General 
Kissner stated that construction should have begun 
six months ago but that it has not even progressed 
beyond the preparatory stages. Only 225 workers, in- 
stead of the theoretical 3,000, are working on the 
base at Torrejon, near Madrid. Nothing has been 
started at Cadiz—at the base in Rota—nor at Carte- 
gena, nor at Saragossa, nor at Tarragon. Contracts 
have been awarded for work on the base at Torrejon 
only. It seems that General Kissner replied that a 
partial factor in these delays is the terrible drought, 
and that it is not possible to devote the scarce elec- 
tricity to the bases when it is being rationed in the 
cities and towns. 

These circumstances are but one more confirma- 
tion of the beliefs of all the Spanish people that the 
United States should first provide a veritable econ- 
omy for Spain and facilitate the production of elec- 
tric energy before launching into the construction of 
military bases. 

Madrid, January 1955 
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Editorial: 


MORE WINDOW-DRESSING 


NNUMERABLE reports have appeared in the 

press about the December 29 interview between 
Franco and Don Juan in Caceres. We have been 
informed as to the reactions of the monarchists in 
Spain, of the Falangists, and we have read the more 
or less astute conjectures as to the position of Don 
Juan himself. And we have read the official com- 
muniqtie released by the Spanish Government in con- 
nection with this event. 

The monarchists appear to be gratified by the 
meeting, interpreting it as an indication of respect. 
They regard General Franco’s trip all the way to 
the frontier in order to meet Don Juan as a direct 
consequence of their having submitted a list of mon- 
archist candidates in the municipal elections. The 
Falangists, in their turn, contend that by crossing the 
border and entering Spanish territory, Don Juan has, 
in fact, rendered obeissance to General Franco. To 
them the interview was merely a ruse on Franco’s 
part to distract attention from more serious problems. 
The official press release informed us that “a com- 
plete agreement has been reached concerning the plan 
for the education of the older son of Don Juan, Juan 
Carlos.” On the other hand it is being affirmed that 
Franco has recognized the rights of the Bourbon 
dynasty to re-occupy the throne of Spain. 

The interview, cloaked in an aura of mystery, was 
made to appear pregnant with implications for the 
future of Spain; but one should not be fooled by 
these appearances. To find the truth, one must fol- 
low more devious trails. 

If the monarchists were allowed to submit their 
lists of candidates in the so-called municipal elections, 
it was only because they had official permission to 
do so; if physical violence occurred at some of the 
polls, it was only because this had been previously 
arranged, to give the impression that there had been 
a struggle for power; if Franco has had an interview 


with Don Juan, it is merely because he considered 
it expedient to assume the role of a foresighted ruler, 
concerned about his own succession, and not as an 
ordinary dictator. (We must not lose sight of the 
fact that Franco’s most cherished ambition is to visit 
the United States. ) 

But nothing is real; it is all merely window-dress- 
ing: the elections, and the interview itself. The offi- 
cial release may have affirmed that a “complete 
agreement had been reached” about the education of 
Juan Alfonso, but the truth of the matter is that 
there is no agreement. Nor, for that matter, could 
there be one, because that was not the real reason 
for the interview. The silence which preceded the in- 
terview, and the portentous statements announcing 
inconsequential agreements, were for no purpose 
other than that of trying to imply the importance of 
the interview to the future of Spain. 

In Franco’s New Year’s Eve broadcast, although 
he commented that the monarchical form of govern- 
ment was what most suited the Spanish temperament, 
he stated, in the very next sentence, that “it would 
be a mistake to believe that the clock can run back- 
wards or that a river can return to its former bed.” 
So let us not forget that the law of succession estab- 
lished “that if the person designated by the law of 
succession does not fulfill the required conditions, a 
regent may be named.” 

We must not be carried away by appearances. The 
elections were a farce, the interview another. Franco 
can not concede any rights to Don Juan. Only the 
Spanish people themselves can grant or deny the right 
to rule to Don Juan; nor should he, on the other 
hand, consider his rights to be guaranteed by the 
worthless promises of a mere dictator. All of these 
displays are no more than “tactics,” tactics exercised 
in order to sustain the present regime in Spain, with- 
out any modifications whatsoever. 
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NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 


(Continued from page 12) 


families will have to be removed from the area re- 
quired for the airstrip. This means that they will 
have to be resettled. The whole problem is exclusively 
in the hands of the Spanish authorities and the ques- 
tion is how soon they will act and how satisfactorily. 
Here again it would seem that nothing can be done— 
or, in the opinion of the subcommittee, nothing ought 
to be done—before the land rights are cleared. 

There is a prospect of searching inquiry by one or 
more committees on both sides of the capitol when 
the question of new funds comes up. The Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee has also had its investigators 
in the field to find out the facts at first hand. The 
House subcommittee is particularly upset by the Navy 
red tape. It says: ‘We think it high time that the 
Navy unravel its procedure and settle down to bus- 
inesslike administration.” It fears that “the end pro- 
duct” of the kind of contracts to which the con- 
tractors object “will be for the bookkeepers to take 
over construction.” 

The report, which was signed by four Congress- 
men headed by William E. Hess, as Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Defense Activities of the House 
Armed Services Committee, seems destined to pro- 
voke some searching questions when the new Con- 
gress gets under way. 

General Julius Klein, special consultant to the Sen- 
ate subcommittee on armed services, has just re- 
turned from a mission to Europe in the course of 
which he also visited Spain. His report makes it evi- 
dent that he saw nothing of what is really happening 
in Spain, but swallowed, hook, line and sinker the 
official line that everybody in Spain is happy about 
the bases agreement. He reported, among other things, 
that Spain “now has munitions plants and tungsten 
supplies which enable her to produce shells, rockets, 
anti-aircraft guns and numerous other articles re- 
quired by the NATO countries.” 


El Copero rejected 


The American authorities have rejected a Spanish 
plan for converting the Spanish airbase at El Copero, 
downstream from Seville, into an American bomber 
base and depot. Engineers, contractors and Air Force 
all advised against it. The depot will be established 
at San Pablo and another site will be developed near 
Seville for the bomber base. 


Washington, January 1955 
JANUARY 15, 1955 
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LATE NEWS 


Trade with Satellites 


Madrid, January (OPE).—Spain is continuing to 
send shipments of iron ore to the satellite nations. Ship- 
ments proceed from the mining areas around Huelva 
and Melilla, and return ships carry coal for Spain. 

The Spanish trade bulletin, Josmar, has confirmed 
these reports, specifying, in addition, that “the coal 
comes from Eastern Prussia.” 

Huelva has contracted with Poland to deliver one 
shipment of 7,500 tons of iron ore sometime between 
December 1954 and January 1955, and a second ship- 
ment of 8,000 tons to be delivered between December 
28, 1954 and January 20, 1955. 

Cargo shipments registered during the week of Jan- 
uary 1-8 include: a shipment of 8,000 tons of iron ore 
from the port of Melilla destined for Poland; a second 
shipment of 7,500 tons of iron ore from the same port 
to the same destination; a shipment of 7,000 tons of 
iron ore from the port of Almeria to Poland. 














New York Times 


During the month of December 1954, five issues of 
The New York Times were banned in Spain. This 
brought the total number of issues banned during the 
past year up to 20. 





German Rearmament 


Five German aircraft companies bearing famous war- 
time names have set up shop in Spain, together with 
a Spanish company, in a combine known as the Union 
Aeronautica (Aero-Union). They include the Junkers, 
Messerschmidt, Focke-Wulf, Dornier and Heinkel com- 
panies. 

In a session of the British Parliament on December 
22, Viscount Stansgate, Labor member of Parliament, 
expressed concern about this development in some ques- 
tions addressed to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Lord 
Reading. . 

In reply to a question by Lord Stansgate as to 
whether or not the production of machines by this 
combine could be controlled or checked in’ any way 
after the ratification of the Paris Agreements, Lord 
Reading replied that the production and development 
of aircraft in Spain could not be controlled either now 
or after the entry into force of the Paris Agreements. 

Lord Stansgate then asked: “Would Lord Reading 
bear in mind what happened between the years 1923 
and 1926 when the German Government then—not the 
Hitler Government—evaded the terms which controlled 
German rearmament by setting up poison gas factories 
and air factories in Russia?” 

Lord Reading replied: “I will bear in mind what 
you say.” Bree 
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Degrelle in Spain 


It is a perfectly well-known fact that the Belgian war 
criminal, Leon Degrelle, has inhabited Spain ever since 
1945, when he took refuge there after the fall of Ger- 
many. The Spanish Government, however, has con- 
sistently replied to repeated Belgian demands for the 
extradition of Degrelle by denying that Degrelle was in 
Spain, and promising to produce him should he at any 
time appear in that country. 

On December 15 Degrelle was seen at a ceremony 
in the Madrid Town Hall in honor of the members of 
the Blue Division. He was in the company of the 
Spanish Minister of the Airforce, and the Secretary 
General of the Falange. And, on December 18, the 
Falangist weekly El Espafol published an interview 
with the war criminal, in which he made reference to 
his trips through Andalusia. 

As a result of these incontestable testimonials to De- 
grelle’s presence in Spain, the Belgian Foreign Minister, 
Paul Henri Spaak, has lodged a strong protest with the 
Spanish Government demanding Degrelle’s extradition, 
and has recalled the Belgian Ambassador, Prince Eu- 
gene de Ligne. The Spanish Government has promised 
to answer the Belgian Government's demand in writing, 
and in the meantime, until this answer has been re- 
ceived, the Belgian Ambassador will remain in Brussels. 

Degrelle had been condemned to death (in absentia) 
as a collaborator with the enemy during the German 
occupation of Belgium. 

During his residence in Spain he lived under. the 
pseudonym of Juan Sanchiz-Dupré, in a house which 
he bought on Cea Bermudez Street in Madrid. He wrote 
and published a book entitled Armas Ardiendo (Burn- 
ing Arms), with an introduction by Dr. Gregorio Ma- 
rafion. 





Ecclesia Protests 


In its edition of January 8, Ecclesia, organ of the 
Spanish Catholic episcopacy, published a demand that 
greater press freedom be permitted in Spain. In sup- 
port of Ecclesia’s point of view, the article quoted Pope 
Pius XII as having stated that “freedom of the press 
is an adavntage to any normally organized society. If 
this freedom is restricted by authorities this constitutes 
a violation of human rights and of the dignity of the 
journalist.” 





Soviet-Spanish Agree 


The December “Economic Review” of The New 
York Herald Tribune published a list of commercial 
agreements existing between the western countries and 


‘ the countries behind the iron curtain. 


According to this list, Spain appears to have trade 
agreements with the following three countries: an agree- 
ment with Hungary, signed in 1943; one with Poland, 
signed in 1954; and one with Russia, signed in 1954. 
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‘SR. AREILZA WITH TEX AND JINX 


- On Tuesday evening, January 11, Tex McCrary and 
Jinx Falkenburg had Sr. José Areilza, Franco’s Am- 
bassador to Washington, as guest on their radio pro- 
gram broadcast from Peacock Alley in New York’s 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel over Station WRCA. 


Questions were telephoned in by members of the 
radio audience, some of which were put to the Am- 
bassador by Jinx. An Ibérica reporter took down a few 
of the salient points made by His Excellency during 
the course of the interview. 


The New York Times 


Q: “How do you explain the banning of The New 
York Times in Spain?” 

A: “Those issues said to have been banned—I have 
no way of knowing if they really were—were banned 
because statements made by The New York Times cor- 
respondent in Madrid were not near to the truth. With 
respect to this article about a new press law—well, there 
is no such law, no such project. The article about the 
fining of a newspaper—there was no fine, simply a 
redistribution of paper. As to the marriage agreement, 
it has neither been signed nor agreed to. 

“Those untruthful statements are not helpful to the 
mutual relations of our countries. The New York Times 
should put a better picture to the situation.” 


The United Nations 
Q: “Does Spain hope to join the U.N.?” 


A: “I think it is absolutely necessary for the U.N. 
to admit Spain.” 


Franco 


Q: “How do you explain criticism of Franco as 
being a dictator?” 

A: The Ambassador indicated that these criticisms 
seem to increase in proportion to the increase in Gen- 
eral Franco’s importance as defender of the free world 
from communism. “Franco is in the key position in the 
defense of Europe, of the hemisphere, of Christianity.” 


Cultural Leaders 


In answer to an astute question posed by Jinx her- 
self as to whether there are any outstanding men in 
Spain besides Franco, the Ambassador enumerated the 
names of various cabinet ministers who are relatively 
unknown to the outside world. He added: “All of the 
great figures of Spanish culture, literature and art are 
on the side of Franco: Marafion, Ortega y Gasset, 
Pérez Ayala, Pio Baroja.* All are on the side of the 
Spanish Government. They had no option but to go to 
the Gavernment’s side, as they would have been shot.” 

"A last question was posed as to why, then, does Pablo 
Casals ‘refuse to return to Spain. The Ambassador 


IBERICA 


rather impatiently replied: “That is up to Mr. Casals. 
I think it is a kind of snobistic attitude. Any moment 
that he would like to return to Spain he is welcome.” 


During the interview our reporter phoned in the fol- 
lowing question: “Will the Ambassador tell us why 
Federico Garcia Lorca was shot, and what is the posi- 
tion of the present regime toward the great Spanish 
poet?” 

The receptionist who took phone calls for the pro- 
gram at Peacock Alley replied: “The Ambassador is 
not answering any questions about Garcia Lorca.” 

“Why not?” 
“Because he is dead.” 


* Editor's note: A few words about the lives of the four 
cultural leaders who, according to Sr. Areilza, would have 
been shot had they not joined Franco’s side, may be of in- 
terest to our readers. 





1) Dr. Gregorio Marafon: 


Dr. Marajion, physician and writer, was a representative 
to the Republican Cortes for many years. Through using his 
influence on the Count of Romanones in promoting the ab- 
dication of King Alfonso XIII, he had actually been, in a 
sense, the midwife of the Spanish Republic. 

At the beginning of the Civil War he left Spain with a 
Passport issued to him by the Republican Government, and 
with a membership card in the C.N.T. (Confederacién Na- 
cional de Trabajo), the predominantly anarchist labor union. 
He remained in Paris during the entire Civil War, and during 
the first year of World War II. Then, prior to the German 
occupation of Paris, he returned to Spain, having first ob- 
tained full assurances from the Franco authorities that his 
life would be in no danger from their reprisals. 


2) Pérez Ayala: 


Pérez Ayala served for many years as Ambassador of 
the Spanish Republican Government in London. When the 
Civil War broke out he remained outside of Spain, and has 
never returned there, to this day. At present he serves as 
Franco’s Cultural Attaché in Buenos Aires. 

According to reports from thoroughly reliable sources, Sr. 
Pérez Ayala requested permission to return to Spain, but this 
permission has not been granted him; nor, for that matter, 
could the Franco regime give him full assurance that his 
life would not be endangered should he return. 


3) José Ortega y Gasset: 

Ortega y Gasset was a Republican representative in the 
Constituent Cortes and, together with Dr. Marajion and 
others, he founded a political party called “At the Service 
of the Republic” (“Al Servicio de la Repiblica”’). He left 
Spain when the Civil War broke out, and remained in Por- 
tugal until a few years after the end of World War II, 
when he finally returned to Spain, where the Franco regime 


. does no more than tolerate his presence. 


4) Pto Baroja: 


Pio Baroja lived ‘in Paris during ‘the Civil War, having left 
Spain with a passport issued by the Spanish Republican Gov- 
ernment. Since returning to Spain he has lived in seclusion. 

It does not ‘appear as though the Republican Government 
had had the intention of shooting any of these gentlemen, 
despite Mr. Areilza’s assertions. 
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